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Thrrp  is  a natural  body, and  there  is  a spiritual  body. 

T Cor,  15- -44 . 

U~C.  i-+ — 

The  world  is  slowly  learning,^  trust,  the  need  and  the  right 

cl- 

value  of  ^religious  symbolism  ; and  there  is  no  other  lesson  which 
more  plainly  marks  the  stage  of  maturity  in  Religious  thought. 

The  childish  mind  talks  easily  and  naturally  by  means  of  pictures, 
and  seems  to  understand  perfectly  that  it3  images  are  but  inadequate 
representations  of  the  reality.  Thus  the  idolatry  of  very  primitive 
times  seems  to  have  been  largely  poetic  in  its  charact  er , and  the  ear., 
ly  races  through  which  our  spiritual  ancestry  is  derived, like  a 
child  with  Its  doll, held  their  images  of  deity  in  much  affectionf 
only  as  representatives  of  the  real  divinity  for  which  they  stood. 

But  after  the  childish  period  is  passed  there  follows  an 
age  in  which  religion  meets  its  first  deadly  peril  ;^the  danger  of 
turning  its  symbols  into  literal  facts^ and  of  identifying  the  idol 
with  the  deity  which  it  is  meant  in  some  measure  to  portray.  Bven^ 
in  times  long  past  the  age  of  id olatry, ( since  the  same  cycle  is  apt 
to  repeat  itself  over  and  oveyin  hist ory ), when  mental  pictures  of 
divine  things  have  taken  the  place  of  the  graven  image, the  same  risk 
and  the  same  degredation  occur  as  the  result  of  turning  religious 
poetry  into  lateral  prose. 

A 

Beyond  this  however  comes  the  season  of  maturity  and  ftill 
fruition  for  the  religious  nature^/when  it  recovers  the  true  symbol- 
ic uses  of  its  forms  of  j+mmr  custom  and  belief,  and  makes  of  them  the 
necessary , though  inadequate  language  in  which  to  speak  of  things  too 
great  to  be  fully  comprehended  or  defined, 

^ >■  ...  . ■ / 
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We  could  have  almost  no  common  religious  life  and  could  scarce- 
ly hold  communication  with  each  other  on  religious  themes,  were  it 
not  for  the  symbolism  that  religion  has  always  employed.  It  is  en- 
tirely impossible  for  us  to  fathom  or  comprehend  an  infinite  mind. 

V/e  knovV-  only  that  God  is  ; a life, a wisdom, a benef  icence  ,t  o us 
without  bounds.  This  we  know  as  well  as  that  we  live  in  a boundless 
universe  ; for  as  life  comes  only  from  life  it  must  have  an  ultimate 
source  that  is  deeper  than  the  origin  of  physical  elements , while 
both  the  skill  and  the  upward  in  r ummnr  working  tendency  which  this 
deepest  life  of  all  things  has  impressed  upon  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  too  manifest  to  be  hidden  from  any  honest  gaze. 

But  religion, which  i3  largely  an  affair  of  affection  and  sen-* 


tlment , cannot  live  on  such  a bare  and  naked  as  this.  What- 

ever the  peril  may  be  the  human  heart  will  always  try  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  divine  life  in  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  grasp  the  infi- 
nite, -by  means  of  the  imagery  drawn  from  its  own  life  which  it  sup- 
poses C-od  may  be  like.  It  will  say, "Like  a3  a father  pitieth  his 
children  so  the  Lor^/pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  It  will  say  "The 
majesty  of  heaven  is  as  that  of  a great  king  over  all  the  earth." 

The  word  Father  as  applied  to  God  is  a poetic  image.  Indeed 
religion  can  only  utter  itself  in  some  kind  of  parable, and  though  it 
pour  out  all  its  soul  through  these  symbolic  conceptions  that  it 


draws  from  our  earthly  life,  it  may  writh  perfect  understand  ing  that 

A 

God  is  always  greater  than  its  thought. 

lince  Jesus  said  of  a little  child"3f  such  is  the  kihg- 
dom  of  heaven, "let  us  think  carefully  what  lesson  there  may  be  in 
thg"fc3afl£G 3-  curious  relation  between  a child  and  its  doll.  Ihere  ve 
see  a 1-8^  rich  and  warm  natural  instinct  lavishing  itself  upon  what 


may  be  only  a poor  and  battered  image,  being  not  for  a moment 


* 


deceived  by  the  fictitious  character  of  its i symbol.  Th r child 
knows  that  this  effigy^ which  is  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude , is 
not  alive ’,yet  to  its  affections  it  answers  as  well  as  a living 
thing.  Men, when  they  are  worth  anything,are  but  children  of  a lar- 
ger 'growth,  and  they  have  the  same  capacity  to  use  their  representa- 
tive pictures  of  the  spiritual  life  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
better  hopes  and  desires , without  being  betrayed  into  superstition. 

Certainly  if  the  command  to  love  God  be  anything  more  than 


an  idle  and  useless  form  of  wordsjwe  must  notice  and  employ  this  ca- 
pacity of  out  mirsv  minds  ; and  the  iconoclastic  Intellect  must  not  be 
allowed  to  turn  our  religious  poetry  into  deri3ion.  It  is  well 
known  that  any  figure  of  speech  can  be  made  to  appear  foolish  and 
ridiculous  by  pressing  it  beyond  its  figurative  sense.  But  in  this 

oL 

case  a figure  of  sucech  is  almost  that  we  have.  When  we  are 

1 a 

asked, there f ore  , ’’Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  God  is  literally  thus  and  )( 
so?*'  we  must  answer,  **God  is  more  than  we  can  say^or  think.  These 
ideals  of  ours  we  know  to  be  imperfect  ; but  they  are  the  best  that 
we  can  do  to  make  real  to  our  hearts  that  Vast  life, the  fountain  of 
all  joy, all  being  and  all  good. 

In  the  same  way, it  appears  to  me, we  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  picturing  to  ourselves  in  some  fashion  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  own  being;  the  immortal  life, the  soul,  This  has  always  been  done 
by  men  naturally  and  freely, and  consequently  the  immortal  life  has 
always  been  real  to  them.  Of  late  years  the  poet  in  many  minds  has 
been  sadly  overlaid (and  crowded  to  the  wallaby  the  man  of_^£ie nee, 
with  his  passion  for  exact  definitions  ; and  that  is  why  for  -hii 
heaven  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a vague  and  distant  hope. 


The  question  whether  or  not  the  reality , which  confessedly 
we  cannot  yet  know , corresponds  to  the  pictures  that  we  may  form  of 
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it,  is  not  so  important  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  The  only  im- 
portant certainty  in  the  sase  is  that  there  is  something  there, to- 
ward which  we  are  to  strive  and  press  forward  ; and  that  in  our 


striving, perhaps  quite  as  a matter  of  necessity, we  form  our  theories 
■ iX. 

and  conjectures  of  what  is  before  us. 

We  sometimes  look  back  to  our  childhood  and  compare  memories 
of  what  we  used  to  think  about  questions  which  have  since  become 
plain  to  u 3 « 3o  I can  imagine  that  in  a future^  world  we  may  recall^ 
not  without  amusement , what  during  our  earth-life  we  thought  of  the 
nature^  of  the  soul.  Eut  when, in  infancy  we  played  games  that  fore- 
shadowed i?he  occupatlonso  of  maturer  years, the  foundations  were  even 
then  being  laid  for  the  conscience^ or  the  ambition  which  has  since 
swayed  our  life  ; and  now, though  we  see  only  as  through  a glass  dark- 
ly, who  can  doubt  that  even  the  somewhat  coarse  apocalyptic  visions 
of  the  material  mind  have  their  work  to  do  in  supporting  spiritual 

o-r-  uhiX 


endeavor  in  the  real  light  of  heaven  will  be  seer  as  a necessary 


/t 


part  of  spiritual  growth  l 

We  make  too  much  of  the  childish  character  of  some  ideas 
about  the  future  life.  They  may  not  be  of  any  use  to  us  ; but  their 
imperfections  hatfe  nothing  to  do  with  the  deep  facts  and  reasons  on 

which  our  hope  of  immortality  stands;  and  though  they  be  only  as  the 

perishing  leaves  and  petals  of  a flowery  they  have  the  it»  part  to  play 
in  helping  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  cf  the  great  tree  of  life. 

Happy  are  they, say  I, who  are  not  afraid  to  let  their  imagi- 
nation dwell  upon  the  possible  beauties  and  glories  Of  the  hereafter.’ 
and  if  we  are  wise  v.e  shall  not  scorn  to  try  to  fashion  for  ourselves 

3cme  image  of  what  the  life  of  heaven  may  be  like. 

I have  not  in  mind  at  this  time  to  put  forth  any  such  com- 
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pie ted  picture  of  spiritual  existence.  The  fact  that  only  minds 
stand  on  a low  intellectual  plane  can  think  alike^in  the  details  of 
their  belief  would  alone  deter  me  from  unfolding  my  own  inmost 
thought  and  dream,  people  who  think  much  must  in  most  things^  think 
for  themselves  s4*ese.,and  no  image  or  opinion  that  answers  for  the 
masses  of  men  will  closely  fit  their  needs.  In  this  presence  there- 
fore little  common  profit  could  be  obtained  from  the  musings  of  any 
one  spiritual  imagination. 

I only  mean  to  insist, in  the  first  place, that  we  all  have 
a right, and  indeed  in  some  sense  a duty, to  form  a picture, or  theory, 
or  hypothesis  of  the  spiritual  life  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  much 
in  our  thoughts  and  hopes  as  a potent  and  wonderful  reality.  For  a 
time  thinking  people  in  our  part  of  the  world  were  in  some  danger  of 
being  swept  off  their  feet  by  a w*ve  of  crass  mater ial ism, which 
made  the  mind  appear  to  be  only  a feeble  adjunct  of  the  physical 
life.  But  now, in  philosophy , that  wave  has  spent  its  force  and  has 
all  passed  by.  We  are  left  with  an  increased  certainty  that  mind  in 
usris  far  mere  real  than  the  body, and, to  say  the  least, is  probably 
immortal.  To  apply  that  certainty  to  the  higher  uses  of  existence, 
as  it  hss  been  applied  hitherto, we  do  positively  need  for  it  some 
imaginative  dress. 

t 

In  this  connection  let  me  commend  the  words  of  .it. Paul, 
’’There  is  a natural  body, and  there  is  also  a spiritual  body.  " These 
words  mean  that  the  spirit  is  a distinct  entity  by  it  self, apart  from 
the  physical  part  of  us, and  has  its  own  definite  substance  and  form. 
It  may^or  it  mafc  not^take  on  the  shape  of  the  natural  body.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  think  as  we  please  about  that.  But  we  are  to  think  of 
it  as  having  a body;  that  is  to  say  as  possessing  a form  and 


substance  of  its  own. 
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We  a~e  to  do  this  not  because  we  can  prove  that  it  is  true, 

/ 

but  because  if  we  are  to  live  at  all  on  the  supposition  that  we  are 
immortal  beings  we  must  form  some  theory  in  consonance  with  that  be- 
lief, The  chemist  does  not  know  that  there  are  atoms  of  matter  cor- 
responding to  his  theory  ; but  he  knows  that  on  this  hypothesis  he 
is  able  to  deal  aiur.  .■  r tgftri  successfully  with  a wonderful  class  of 
facts  and  phenomina.  We  may  not  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  body  ; but  if  we  can  do  ourselves  and  the  worlr]  more  goodly 
by  assuming  its  exi stence/ than  on  any  other  basis, then  we  are  justi- 
fied in  holding  to  that  belief  till  something  more  probable  or 


certain^appear^T, 


It  is  as  if  within  this  material  frame  there  were  another 

♦ 

unseen  form;  one  coextensive  with  the  visible  body/ and  of  altogether 
finer  mold.  If  there  were  time  to  cite  the  facts  of  the  case  there 
is  no  mean  array  of  them  which  tend  to  make  this  a probable  truth. 

But  be  that  as  it  may, it  is  the  moral  uses  fcf  the  belief  with  which 
we  are  now  chiefly  concerned;  and  I say  that  in  order  to  deal  well 
with  the  spiritual  nature, we  must  in  some  fashion  treat  it  and  think 
of  it  as  having  a career  and  a life  of  its  own. 

All  flesh  is  grass, it  is  said;  and  perhaps  there  is  a suggest 
tion  in  that  saying  which  we  have  not  wholly  seen.  For  the  farmer 
whose  purpose  is  to  raise  and  harvest  seed  from  his  field 
has  his  own  peculiar  Methods  to  employ.  If  to  produce  and  cure  the 
grass  be  his  main  object, that  is  one  thing.  But  if  it  be  his  design 


o gather  from  it  the  3eed  of  a new  life, that  is  quite  another  affair^ 


3o  our  life  on  the  /material  plane, lived  for  earthly  good 


and  ^-^physical  comfort^is  one  thing  ; and  living  to  bring  forth  the 


higher  fruits  of  the  spirit  is  life  on  another  plane.  Nobody  touche^ 
that  level  without  first  conceiving  of  the  spirit  as 


a powr?r  or 
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an  organism  worth  careful  and  systematic  C’pwlopment  ,anc!  not  rightly 
left  to  a chance  outcropping  from  the  pleasures  and  interests  Of  sense, 
Look  for  example , at  the  moral  lav.'  from  these  two  points  of 
viet.  What  is  that  to  one  who  makes  the  bodily  life  his  only^ or  his 
chief  concern  ? The  object  of  existence  for  such  an  one  is  to  feed^ 
and  clothe,  and  house  the  body  in  the best  way  ; and  to  supply 
its  senses  with  the  largest  amount  of  pleasures  and  delights.  The 
moral  law  for  him  is  simply  that  rule  of  social  peace  and  order, with- 
in which  such  advantages  become  attainable.  /You  must  not  lie  or 
/ ‘ ' 

steal^ because  that, so  to  speak, blocks  the  game. 

All  physical  life  may  be  typified  by  a group  of  savages  un- 
der a plantain  tree  engaged  in  harvesting  its  fruit.  Hie  tree  is  a 
symbol  of  that  bounty  of  nature  from  which  we  are  all  fed;  and  such 
order  as  these  rude  men  have  learned  to  maintain  during  their  workf 
may  be  taken  as  the  syta- emblem  of  all  social  peace.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  warfare  and  deceit  at  such  times  result  in  general 
waste.  The  fruit  is  squandered  and  spoiled, so  that  the  tribe  must 
suffer  hunger , unless  there  are  fixed  rules  of  cdnduct  which  all  obey. 

That  is  the  moral  law  on  its  material  side.  The  view  is 

UJS 

right  enough , though  certainly  not  very  inspiring  or  exalted  ,eaad-  it 
has  this  weakness  ; that  always  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  whose  own  immediate  good  seems  to  them  to  demand, not  obedienc 
to, but  rebellion  against  the  commonly  accepted  law  of  right. 

Take  the  other  point  of  view, and  what  then  is  the  moral  law? 

It  is  the  law  of  life  and  health  fot  the  spiritual  body.  Keep  the 
law  and  the  spiritual  nature, which  is  to  us  what  the  fruit  is  to  the 
tree  , the  chief  object  of  its  existence , grows  full  and  round  and 
strong.  Break  the  law  and  this  second  and  deeper  life,  the  real  sel£j£, 
hood  in  us  all, pines  and  shrinks , falls  into  weakness  and  decline. 
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becomes  the  homo  and  seat  not 
of  despair.  Our  moral  lav;  Is 


of  ripening  hopes, but  of  the  canker 
still  imperfect  ; tinged  perhaps  v;ith 


as  many  superstitions  as  religion  has  tof>r  ; but  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  best  path  which  the  experience  of  mankind  has  'thus  far  found  to 
abundance  of  spiritual  life;  to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  that  high- 
er part  of  our  being  which  really  has  most  to  do  with  our  happiness 
on  earth, and  is  the  only  part  of  us  that  can  be  immortal. 

The  bad  man  may  prosper  in  his  ways, at  least  for  so  long/ 
a season  that  many  will  begin  to  ask  whether  virtue  be  anything  more 
than  a name.  But  the  bad  man  cannot  prosper  for  a day, nor  f or  a sin- 
gle hour  in  his  own  interior  life.  There  is  no  way  by  whitoh  he  can 
prevent  the  evil  that  he  does  frogi  dulling  the  eyesight  of  his  mind^ 
or  perverting  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  However  colossal  a figure 
he  may  grow  to  be  in  the  world's  sight  he  stands  there  at  last  the 
mere  empty  shell  of  a once  promising  manhood.  Though  he  has  gained 
the  world  he  has  lost  his  soul, and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  knows  himself  a fool  for  the  exchange  that  he  has  made. 

This  then  is  the  View  that  makes  life  real, earnest  and  in- 
tense; that  lays  upon  us  a serious  respt&nsibilit y ,and  shows  our  fi- 
delity to  the  trusts  reposed  in  us  to  be  an  affair  of  momentous  im- 
port. And  this  will  be  still  plainer  if  we  consider  another  fact 
about  the  spiritual  nature  which  is  written  large  and  clear  in  all 
our  experience  and  observation.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  we  do  nfct" 
yet  know  much  of  the  immortal  soul  within  us.  It  is  to  us  a great 
wonder  and  mystery, and  v;e  walk  more  by  faith  than  by  sight  in  all 
our  attempts  to  guide  it  aright. 

But  one  thing  we  do  know, that  it  is  by  the  very  of 

A 

its  being  trustful  and  confiding, almost  to  the  last^or  highest  de- 
gree, you  can  argue  your  soul  into  almost  any  belief, and  we  see 


* 
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that  men  are  doing  this  every  day,  The  criminal  makes  his  soul  be- 
lieve that  ha  is  justified, to  all  appearance  quite  as  much  as  the 
saint  is  persuaded  that  his  cause  is  right.  There  can  be  no  questi&H^ 
sometimes  as  to  the  equal  spiritual  sincerity  of  men  who  f i ght , one 
to  defend  and  the  other  to  overthrow  a giant  wrong. 

Now  if  the  soul  were  created  for  this  world  a 1 one f then  this 
is  a great  weakness, a fearful  defect.  Here^so  faft  from  having  the 
nature  of  a child  to  receive  every  tale  that  is  told  to  it, the  soul 

oL 

should  have  the  wisdom  and  ^ wariness  of  a serpent/to  evadd  the  snar^S 
that  are  set  for  it.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  spiritual  nature 
is  created  to  find  its  home  at  last  in  a heavenly  life, where  there 
is  no  evil  against  which  it  must  be  on  its  guard^  and  where  it  may 
trust  without  being  dece ived, then  its  trustfulness  is  its  glory  ; it 
is  rightly  made^and  perfectly  designed  for  its  true  abode. 

But  all  the  more, since  we  are  considering  ourselves  as 
possessing  in  some  sort  a du<fcj£  nature , a life  within  a life, is  our 
responsibility  increased.  Made  with  a natural  body  to  fit  the  part 
we  are  to  fill  on  earth, we  are  also  endowed  with  a spiritual  body 
whose  gifts  are  better  adapted,  to  other  than  earthly  conditions. 

A 

has  not  much  faculty  for  weighing  evidence , but , through  its  affection 
will  blindly  and  steadfastly  believe.  It  is  as  a child  which  often 
shames  and  rebukes  us  by  its  innocence  and  trust, but  which  we  must 
also  lead.  It  is  as  if  the  perishable  part  of  us  were  set  to  be  for 
a season  the  guide  and  tutor  of  that  which  is  immortal  ; and  who^ 
can  tell  what  consequences  may  result  from  the  manner  in  which  that 
duty  is  performed  ? 

When  we  are  dismayed  to  see  what  foolish  things  men  can  de- 
voutly and  potently  believe, and  how  credulous  they  are  to  their 
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-Teat  loos  loss  and  hurtle  should  also  remember  that  in  this  same 
field  the  good  is  )&  equally  powerful  with  the  evil.  If, while  the 
intellect  is  still  too  weak  or  too  inert  to  find  for  the  soul  a rea^ 
sonable  faith^by  means  of  which  it  may  reach  forth  to  great  and  no- 
ble achievement s, the  spirit  is  left  to  cling  to  any  broken  reed  that 
it  may  find,  equally, the  intellect  being  active  and  awake , may  pro* 
vide  beliefs  on  which  the  soul  can  stand  to  conquer  all  things. 

Above  all  perhaps, this  view  helps  us  t o see  the  folly  of 
holding  ouf*  reasoning  powers  in  abeyance  to  let  that  part  of  us  make 
up  its  mind  which  really, as  we  commonly  use  those  words, has  no  mind 
to  make  up.  The  soul  does  not  so  much  reason  as, accord ing  to  its 
power, it  perceives.  If  then  the  intellect  cannot  have  certainties 
to  its  liking, let  it  take  the  clearest  g r '"It  a 1#  probability  it  can 
find.  If  that  be  grand  and  inspiring. almost  as  a matter  of  course  ^ 
and  of  necessity^ the  soul  will  be  inspired,and  will  spring  forward 
to  do  something  of  those  great  works  which  have  furnished  religion 
with  its  heroes, its  martyrs  and  its  saints. 

And  now  a single  word , ish  there  a were  time  for  more), 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  thoughts  like  these.  Of  late  years  we 
have  heard  much  from  a school  which  would  have  us  base  everything 
upon  the  ethical  powers  of  the  mind, and  give  up  all  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  its  nature  and  its  destiny.  We  can  be  good;and 
do  good, it  is  said, on  any  theory, or  even  on  no  theory  at  all.  Let 
us  therefore  give  our  attention  wholly  to  the  work3  of  righteousness 

and  leave  unsettled  questions  alone. 

A 

It  is  true, as  we  are  reminded , that  there  is  a kind  of  conta- 
gion of  moral  earnestness  and  passion  which, being  once  started, will 

run  through  masses  of  men  like  fire  through  stubble, without  much  re- 
rard  to  thei*  beliefs.  One  man  with  a flaming  purpose  of  righteous- 
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no ss  In  his  soul, may  charge  a nation  with  his  burning  zeal.  Eut 

when  we  come  to  ask  how, and  whence,  in  the  one  or  the  few  minds, this 
holy  fervor  is  derived, v;e  find  it  always  associated  in  its  origin^ 
with  deep  religious  faith  and  hope. 

/ 

lomewhere  and  in  some  minds  at  last , the  morSl  life  stands 
upon  certain  belief  3,  in  C-od, and  in  the  spiritual  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  These  ideas  are  the  salt  of  the  world, and  when  their  savor 
fails  it  is  soon  discovered  that  there  is  no  other  source  whence 
the  life  of  men  may  be  salted. 

It  is  not  time  and  labot  thrown  away , or  taken  from 
practical  achievement s , if  we  think  much  and  often  of  the  great  ytv 
problems  of  the  soul.  On  the  c ontrary , this  is  as  it  were, to  feed 
the  reservoir  of  spiritual  force  from  which  all  our  store  of  practi- 
cal power  is  drawn, as  we  apply  it  to  life's  d various  h uses. 

If  we  have  any  ambition  to  help  the  world  at  its  weakest 
place^we  must  think  on  those  themes  which  have  engrossed  the  lofti- 
est minds  ; and  when  we  can  go  to  men  saying  out  of  the  conviction 
of  our  own  hearts, as  Christ  said  to  his  followers , “God  is  ; a living 
wisdom  and  care  within  you  and  round  about  you  l end  Heaven  is  ; ^ 
a mansion  in  God’s  house  where  the  highest  gains  of  these  earthly 
labors  are  at  last  to  be  reckoned  up  i "then  we  shall  be  able  to  put 
new  courage  into  fainting  spirits, and  to  direct  stumbling  feet  into 


the  way  of  peace. 
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